LINCOLN  AND  HIS  SON  TAD, 


Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it. 

Lincoln. 


FEBRUARY. 

This  cold  little  month  with  its  twenty-eight  days 
Is  the  season  of  snow  with  its  fast  fleeting  sleighs, 
When  icicles  hang  from  each  corner  and  nook, 
And  skaters  are  skimming  on  river  and  brook; 
When  the  sparrows  come  in  from  the  snow- 
covered  lane 

And  chirrup  for  crumbs  by  the  bright  window- 
pane, 

And  dear  little  Cupid  stops  in  on  his  way, 
With  missives  of  love  on  St.  Valentine’s  day. 

Selected. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

THE  following  extract  is  taken  from  a 
book,  “Lives  of  the  Presidents,”  by 
Harriet  Putnam.  She  was  for  many 
years  a contributor  to  Every  Other  Sunday,  and 
died  in  1906.  Her  home  name  was  Mrs.  Nowell. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
Feb.  12,  1809. 

His  mother  was  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  and 
his  father  Thomas  Lincoln,  who  lived  in  a poor 
log  hut  in  Kentucky,  a picture  of  which  is  given 
in  this  paper.  They  went  into  this  home  in 
1806.  The  first  child  was  a girl,  Sarah,  and 
the  next  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  brave 
young  wife  did  all  she  could  to  help  in  that  poor 
place.  She  knew  how  to  use  a gun,  and  would 
go  out  and  bring  down  a deer  or  a bear,  and 
dress  and  cook  it  for  her  own  to  eat.  Then  she 
made  clothes,  shoes,  and  head-gear  from  the 
skins  of  beasts. 

It  was  hard  work — toil,  toil,  all  the  time,  for 
this  sweet  kind  mother,  whose  heart  was  so 
large,  and  love  so  great  for  her  dear  ones. 

In  a new  log  house  not  far  off,  the  life  went 
on  for  a short  time,  and  then  the  father,  Thomas, 
who  was  more  fond  of  change  than  of  work, 
said  it  would  be  best  to  “pull  up  stakes”  and 
move  on  to  the  West,  where  they  would  find 
rich  soil  and  more  game. 

A frail  craft  was  built  and  their  goods  put 
on  it.  Then  Thomas  went  off,  but  soon  got 
on  the  snags,  and  much  of  his  stuff  was  lost, 
but  he  went  on  his  way  with  what  was  left, 
while  those  at  home  did  the  best  they  could. 
The  poor  home  had  but  one  bed-tick,  in  which 
were  mere  corn  husks;  on  this  one  bed  all 
slept.  There  was  one  iron  pot  to  cook  food 
in.  There  was  a book  which  the  mother  well 
knew.  It  was  the  word  of  God.  She  read  it, 
and  taught  them  all  to  read  from  it. 

In  the  cool  days  of  the  fall,  Thomas  came 


Lome,  lie  said  he  had  found  a great  land, 
and  that  they  must  start  for  it  at  once,  to  get 
there  e re  the  hard  eold  days  came.  So  with 
a cart  and  a ‘lour  yoke''  and  all  the  rest  of 
their  poor  goods,  they  took  up  their  line  of 
march  to  the  far-off  laud  of  Indiana.  At  night 
they  slept  on  the  ground  on  buds  made  of  leaves 
and  pine  twigs,  lheir  food  was  game  which 
their  guns  brought  down.  From  time  to  time 
they  had  to  lord  or  swim  streams.  No  rain 
fell  on  them  while  on  their  way.  They  led  a 
free,  wild  hie  in  the  woods  for  weeks.  When, 
at  last,  they  came  to  the  banks  of  one  stream, 
and  could  look  from  there  off  to  the  land  where 
they  were  to  live,  they  saw  naught  but  trees, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  look,  both  down  stream 
and  up  stream.  There  was  no  sound  save  that 
of  the  birds  and  small  game. 

Un  a knoll  on  which  the  grass  grew  thick, 
in  the  heart  of  dense  woods,  they  made  their 
camp  of  three  sides,  and  put  a roof  on  it  of  split 
slabs.  Through  the  cold  months  they'  hung 
up  a screen  of  pelts  or  skins  of  beasts  to  serve 
as  a door.  A fireplace  of  sticks  and  clay  was 
on  one  side. 

The  young  lad  was  then  in  his  eighth  year, 
tall  for  his  age  and  clad  in  a homespun  garb 
or  part  skins  of  beasts.  The  cap  was  made  of 
the  skin  of  a coon  with  the  tail  on.  While 
young,  the  boy  knew  the  use  of  the  axe,  the 
maul,  and  the  wedge,  and  with  these  he  found 
how  to  split  rails  from  the  logs  drawn  out  of 
the  woods.  He  knew7  the  trees  and  shrubs 
by  their  leaves  and  bark,  and  he  found  out  what 
ones  were  good  to  heal  wounds  and  stop  pain. 
So  life  went  on  from  day7  to  day7,  till  when  “Abe” 
was  ten  years  old,  the  dear  mother,  to  whom 
he  gave  so  much  love,  went  to  her  home  on 
high.  The  boy  thought  his  heart  would  break 
then.  He  stayed  by  her  grave,  and  all  the  days 
were  dark  to  him.  It  wras  a great  grief  to  the 
child,  that  the  good  man  of  God  w7ho  spoke 
in  the  old  home,  w7as  not  there  to  say  some 
words  at  that  time.  Then  it  was  that  the  boy 
wrote  his  first  letter.  The  last  year  of  his  life 
in  the  old  place  a man  had  come  there,  w7ho 
taught  both  Sarah  and  Abraham,  and  a few 
more  near  by.  Now7  the  pen  could  be  of  use. 
That  poor  note  was  sent  to  ask  the  good  parson 
Elkin  to  come  and  pray  at  his  mother’s  grave. 
The  kind  man  heard  the  call,  and  went  five 
scores  of  miles  to  say  those  words. 

Books  were  what  the  lad  thought  he  must 
get:  they  were  scarce  in  that  land.  One 

must  go  miles  to  find  one.  There  came  a chance 
one  day7.  A man,  far  off,  had  Weem’s  “Life 
of  Washington.”  The  boy  got  the  loan  of  it, 
and,  full  of  joy,  took  it  home  in  his  shirt.  The 
wrords  found  in  that  book  made  a stamp  on 
yroung  Lincoln.  It  made  him  think  and  feel 
that  he,  too,  might  be  of  use  in  this  world  some 
day7,  if  he  were  brave,  and  sought  to  do  right 
at  all  times. 

As  Lincoln  grew  up  he  found  work  on  a flat- 
boat  to  trade  skins  down  South.  He  was  glad 
to  go  and  see  the  world.  This  was  in  1828. 
It  was  then  that  he  first  saw  a man  flog  a 
slave  in  chains.  It  was  a sight  to  make  him  ill, 
and  one  which  stayed  by  him. 

The  raft  work  was  so  well  done  that  a chance 
soon  came  for  the  yroung  man  to  take  charge 
of  a mill  and  store  in  the  town  of  New  Salem. 
Here  a name  for  truth  w7as  won:  all  could 
trust  the  bright  youth.  The  smart  tales  he 
told  made  folks  laugh.  Good  books  were 
found  at  that  time  and  they  w7ere  read  with 
joy. 

When  the  Black  Haw7k  War  broke  out,  Lincoln 
was  quick  to  meet  the  call  for  men,  and  found 
all  he  could,  and  went  with  them.  The  charge 
of  these  was  put  in  his  hands,  so  he  took  them 
to  the  seat  of  war. 


Every  Other  Sunday. 


Robert  Anderson,  who  in  years  to  come  was 
to  hold  sway  at  Fort  Sumter  when  the  first 
gun  of  the  Civil  War  was  heard,  met  young 
Lincoln  and  his  small  force.  Ho  led  them  to 
Col.  Zachary  'Taylor,  who  went  by  the  pet  name 
of  old  “Rough  and  Ready,”  and  whose  war 
boy's  and  friends  thought  so  much  of  him  that 
they  made  him  President  in  1848. 

The  Black  Hawk  War  was  short,  and  the  boys 
made  a start  for  home.  When  Lincoln  was 
back  at  his  work,  the  man  for  whom  he  kept 
the  store  found  that  he  must  give  up,  so  the 
y7oung  clerk  w7as  out  of  a job.  At  that  time  a 
man  of  sense  was  to  be  put  in  a high  place; 
some  friends  thought  Lincoln  would  do  well 
in  it.  At  lirst  he  thought  it  strange  that  they 
should  want  him,  but  he  said  they  might  try 
to  place  him  there  if  they  would.  He  lost, 
by  a few  votes,  but  two  years  from  that  time, 
he  ran  once  more,  and  got  it.  But  in  the 
meantime  Lincoln  must  find  work  for  each 
day’s  needs.  There  came  a chance  to  set  up  a 
store  with  a man;  they  kept  it  for  a while, 
but  it  did  not  make  much,  and  they  had  to 
fail.  Lincoln  paid  all  the  debts.  He  would 
not  let  folks  lose. 

Law  books  then  came  in  the  young  man’s 
way.  A friend,  miles  off,  was  glad  to  lend 
them.  Lincoln  chose  queer  spots  in  which  to 
read  these  books.  Some  days  he  would  sit 
down  on  a wood  pile  for  this  work.  He  would, 
too,  lie  in  the  shade  of  a big  tree,  or,  at  night, 
sit  by  a bright  fire  in  some  smith’s  shop.  But 
in  each  place  it  was  read,  read,  work,  work,  to 
get  hold  of  all  the  hard  things  these  books 
taught. 

The  next  work  which  would  earn  sums  was 
that  done  with  chain  and  rule.  Lincoln  knew 
how  to  tell  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
with  these  tools.  Jt  is  said  that  he  took  a 
grape-vine  for  a chain,  and  with  it  he  could 
tell  folks  just  what  they  would  like  to  know. 
The  price  paid  for  this  work  was  a great  help. 

In  1833,  Andrew  Jackson,  the  President,  who 
was  a strong  friend  of  young  Lincoln,  made 
him  postmaster  of  New  Salem,  his  home  town. 
The  work  was  not  hard,  for  folks  did  not  write 
much  in  those  days.  The  mail  all  went  in  the 
good  man’s  hat,  and  he  took  it  to  the  right 
homes  on  his  way  to  work  with  chain  and  rule. 

Chances  came  for  good  deeds.  All  through 
his  life  this  man  was  glad  to  do  kind  things. 
Poor  folks  went  to  him  for  help.  He  could 
set  them  right.  The  law  was  a good  thing 
to  know,  and,  as  that  work  went  on,  the  young 
man  found  that  he  was  more  and  more  glad 
to  know  it,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  bar. 

After  this  he  went  to  Congress,  and  then  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States.  He 
guided  the  Union  through  the  great  Civil  War, 
and  died  April  15,  1865,  killed  by  a bullet  from 
an  assassin. 


LINCOLN’S  ADVICE. 

“ T LIKE  to  see  a man  proud  of  the  place  in 
which  he  lives.  I like  to  see  a man  who 
lives  in  it  so  that  his  place  will  be  proud 
of  him.  Be  honest,  but  hate  no  one;  overturn 
a man’s  wrong  doing,  but  do  not  overturn  him 
unless  it  must  be  done  in  overturning  the 
wrong.  Stand  with  anybody  that  stands 
right.  Stand  with  him  while  he  is  right,  and 
part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong.” 


Our  government  rests  in  public  opinion. 
Whoever  can  change  public  opinion  can  change 
the  government  practically  just  so  much. 

Lincoln. 


For  Every  Other  Eunday . 

A MERRY.  VALENTINE  PARTY. 

BY  MILDUED  NOUMAN. 

<l  IF  you  wish  to  have  a real  jolly  time, 

I come  over  to  my  house  to-morrow  night,” 
said  Molly  to  Dolly. 

Dolly  went.  She  was  shown  into  the  library 
where  were  a dozen  boys  and  girls  chattering 
like  magpies.  Molly  counted  noses,  and,  finding 
her  number  complete,  slipped  her  hand  behind 
the  curtain  drawn  across  the  corner  of  the  room, 
and  brought  forth  a pretty  wreath  made  of 
tissue  paper  flowers.  “Now  build  the  Tower 
of  Babel,”  she  said;  “the  girl  whose  hand 
comes  last  will  have  this  wreath.” 

Then  she  brought  out  a tissue  paper  “true 
lover’s  knot.”  “The  boy  whose  hand  comes 
last  is  to  have  this  knot,”  she  informed  them. 

So  they  built  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  Dolly’s 
hand  came  last  and  Molly  adjusted  the  wreath 
on  Dolly’s  head.  They  all  agreed  that  the 
pink  roses  were  very  becoming. 

Dolly  now  was  out  of  the  game,  and  she  stood 
by  and  watched  the  rest.  The  next  time  the 
tower  was  built  Oscar  White  won  a blue  necktie. 
The  tower  was  built  again  and  again  until  the 
last  guest  stood  alone  to  receive  the  remaining 
favor. 

Then  the  girls  went  into  the  parlor  and  one  of 
the  boys  hid  his  necktie.  When  it  was  safely 
hidden,  Molly  looked  into  the  parlor  and  said, 
“Favor  calls.”  All  the  girls  tripped  into  the 
library  and  flew  about  in  search  of  the  favor. 
The  girl  who  found  it  was  to  be  escorted  by 
the  boy  who  owned  it  into  the  parlor,  and  there 
they  were  to  converse  on  some  subject,  the  first 
letter  of  which  was  the  same  as  the  first  letter 
of  either  the  boy’s  or  girl’s  color.  This  lasted 
until  all  the  colors  were  found,  and  all  were  in 
a high  state  of  glee  over  the  conversation  that 
was  going  on.  Dolly  and  her  escort  chose  the 
initial  letter  of  purple,  the  color  of  the  escort’s 
necktie,  and  of  pink,  the  color  of  Dolly’s  wreath. 
They  talked  about  puppies  and  pop-corn,  para- 
sols and  parrots,  poems  and  patch-work,  and 
had  not  begun  to  exhaust  the  list  when  “Time” 
was  called. 

Annie  Snow  was  talking  with  her  companion 
about  roses  and  rubies,  rolling-pins  and  rocks, 
rockets  and  rackets.  Elmer  Gates  was  holding 
forth  on  love  and  lozenges,  lockets  and  lace, 
and,  lastly,  lambs,  to  his  timid  little  lavender 
friend,  while  two  mysterious  guests  were  whis- 
pering of  giants  and  gnomes,  and  goslings,  gas, 
and  grapes.  They  were  very  green  indeed. 

Next  they  played  musical  chairs.  When 
the  music  stopped,  a color  was  called,  and  the 
two  holding  those  colors  were  to  seat  themselves 
in  the  two  chairs  the  company  were  marching 
around.  If  any  one  else  could  get  there  before 
them,  another  boy  in  the  boy’s  place  or  another 
girl  in  the  girl’s  place,  the  two  in  the  chairs  were 
partners.  This  was  played  until  all  had  new 
partners. 

Next  they  were  all  seated  and  one  was  chosen 
to  be  the  oracle,  and  one  to  hold  some  colored 
slips  of  paper  like  the  colors  of  the  wreaths  and 
neckties.  Standing  behind  the  oracle,  the  one 
who  held  the  slips  selected  two  and  held  them 


